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Priiici:pals have many different types of r-ssources which they must collocate. 
These may - aclude^personnel, money, faciiitie. and equipment, and chei.r own time. 
The ways r sse resources are distributed, in -^hat quantities and ::o whom, may 
influence educational outcomes at the z.siae ^±21-- they affect cert:i_n political 
features c. the district. Researchers -jatsrsrrad in the organiza.iionr._ charac- 
teristics i school distr'cts have not .3d iequat way of ana.-y2in.^ the 
coziplex fcrties which constrain these a:^ ozrzzj::ti decis:^ons of prj.r.2iu^3 nor has 
trsre beez. way of analyzing the inf lu£izi_ - of these llocation doc:.si:rns rr. th^ 
ci:i3trict r-r a whole. The political ez:oriz'^ ■ ^iniEWori: is ^uch aa a-rzrcEi:h. It: 
al -ws 113 t deccnpose many of the fcraes -r -r- s^t ci az,i are i^i^uanced 
re:L._::-* aH- Jcaticn d-<:isions of ele i.: scr„3c_ pr ■ :-::3:als . 

he '•'n\-A of ^ ^ elementary sch-^-::.-. :r: il is rZj und~^rood. Prestrr: 
tive is^r.N'S, . eorei:i. ;l analyses,-, a. - erip^ic--. literH~re ha^ ncz 

effective.. -r-^vr,-; d described tho. deci^ion^ and c^^raint cr_ 

principa:: - ^rs £>i the sociotechnicri - .ool sugges- that alloc:.t:ion 

of resc-: 'iis - .recMy rr^ated to .^a -uu-.^ir . of the technology md taslcs. 
Deci- ~, -i^jr is- arg__for the an^l:::^-.^- individual decisl.v,u. 3.3 though these 
were div^r^di from tec'mical uncertair. .ilcidizn^terunit politiis^ Environmental 
defprTn^ — ,st ^- .3 that decisions abouc use of resources are due largely 
to continsHTtiiLi^ 2nd variation in demands :r/*r the environment:. Some political 
theoris:t::s i-ui -r-that resource all-cati - derisions are bes-t untlarstood as the 
resul : of -pollri :al bargaining between fartlons in the orgErLziEiion. These 
theorists rcrcns : 1 the processes and explan= tozry variables of cfasir particular 
disc::.plines: or models, excluding the influence's of other falters. The political 
economy apprsrsch attempts to meld these various models into a -rzngle, more 
coraprehensi:^ siii^iytic framework. 

DeveloTsd br Zald(1970) during a star- ::i change and adbzit^=£tion in a 
metropolitan YHCA, the political economy frs:=work we will use here can help 
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guide our understsnding of how rrincipals' derL:r^^n::s about rscarce all::cation 
influence and are constrained b features of el^nnmary schcf — districts. As a 
'conceptual framewcrk, rather th: a theoretical fcrmiiiation> does not provide 
•J.S with testable hTpotheses ateu:i- organizations, racher it orients and gi:ides 
our attention tc certain imporz^iu:: cind interacting aspects of .T^rganizati >ns. 
It is thus particularly useful as a 5raii:eT5?7zr:x :^r raiding an r^-^ lysis of resource 
allocation decisicns by elemertr^^"' school principals. 

The Political Economy Fraraewor':, 

Organizations contain two major in imal systems: the political system 
Ezid the economic system. The polit_.ca_. — r'-u ''politr is the crrszz I 
and influence aspect of the organi::::3=iiiii;. Ibe cconcTr:. - S7st:£r: > the tecrm'-iLl 
production and c.xchange part of the crnrz:i±r2l:ion in wciich tang. !:^^ and in ™ ri ble 
goods and services are produced and ezizn'-'^^d* /c5a^ Zsid, 1970) 

The political system of organiz^rirzL^ is cciraritscd of fcrj^ central elemsntsr 
(l)the distribution of power, (2)the mai^rr -^a -^p lonstHllaticn^u (3)the nature 
of det^and aggregation, and (4)the succeHston ayirtem* These r I. qr ants interact 
to produce the particular system of coirrrr.! ^nc influence fornd in an organizatim. 
The structure and process of control an,; .nfhusr.ca Imtsract and times 

ray be analytically indistinguishable fmr. ^?.pecr- c^f the organization's economy. 

The organizational economy, the interna r:^o-.-rLon and exchange system, 
is comprised of four major elements: (l)tha alic--:-ati:^^- rules, (2) the accounting 
and information system, (3) the incentive s—ucm^ and {4) task and technology 
related unit differentiation. These elements c'-^tzrrice the set of structures 
and processes which are the production and exchsnis i^ystem of the organization. 

The interaction of the political and ecomiiiiic systems of organiz3.l:ions is 
extensive. Characteristics of the economy infinerce and constrain the polity, 
just as the polity influences and constrains the sranomy. We can better 
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tnidarsrand the workings of subsets of activities within organizations when we 
leicv what the ciiaracteristics of these systems are like and how they interact. 

In elemenr^y school districts principals have broad discretion to 
allocate certain: types of resources. For example, the principal may put the fifth 
grades in the east wing and the third grades in the west wing, have kindergarten 
rezass at 10:45, or give the gifted program an additional $50 to buy new 
reading materials. The ways these and other resources are allocated may 
influence, in minor or in major vays, particular structures or processes of 

the political economy of the district. By knowing which resources are allocated, 
in what quantities, and to whom, ve yjxll be better equipped to understand the 
influences of these resource distributions. 



The Principal as Resource Allocator; Influences on the District Political Economy . 

Using a set of intervie^vs with suburban elementary school principals and 
knowledge about school districts, we will describe some of the ways the resource 
allocation decisions of principals may influence various features of the internal 
political economy of the district. Clearly, it is not possible to describe 
the potential influences of all types of resource allocations on all features 
of the political economy system- Instead, we will try to provide examples which 
were either frequently mentioned in the interviews or seem particularly illustrative 
of a pattern of influence. We shall discuss specifically the allocation of 
personnel, money, facilities and equipment, and the principal's time. 
Personnel. 

People are not only the most costly but also the primary resource used in 
the production of education. The placement and use of teachers and other personnel 
may influence a number of different features of the political economy system. 

ERLC o 



First, changing the **stock" of teachers at a given grade level may 
increase the degree of individualization, grouping, or instructional pace. 
The same may occur by adding an instructional aide. The allocation of more or 
fewer personnel to particular classrooms or grade levels czz. alter the technical 
efficiency of a unit, thus directly affecting the production system. 

Second, shifting teachers or adding personnel may also affect the le^rel 
of community-school conflict. A principal may shift a teacher so that children 
of vocal cr hostile coramunity members are in classes with the "best" teachers, 
thus avoiding potential conflict or dissatisfaction. 

Third, shifting teachers may be used to lessen intra-f acuity conflict. 
As central office administrators often view low faculty conflict or high 
staff morale as a mark of a well-run school, lower conflict may bring the 
principal promotion, salary increases, or greater district status, thus 
changing power and status distributions among principals. 

In brief, .the placement and use of personnel may influence the technical 
aspect of the school, the school level distribution of power ,* internal conflict, 
and the aggregation of community demands. The allocation of teachers thus, 
may be used to change the internal productive dynamics of classrooms, to curb 
internal dissension or intragroup conflict, to coopt hostile parents , and, 
finally to improve the quality of education for particular children by placing 
them with a teacher skilled to deal with their needs. Thus, the decision to 
allocate personnel may derive from productive and technical considerations, 
political exigencies, or a combination of these. These decisions may have an 
impact on different aspects of the district political economy system. 

Money . 

Money for instructional materials and supplies is sometimes a small 
but important resource which principals may allocate in their schools. The 
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way money is allocates; , how "ich and in: -may influence Tchool and district 

level political as we.../L as ^zc:^:m±c ^" r- 

Principals may m-^^tal:: a.r.sclu^ c zrol over instructional funds or tr.r' 
may grant decis ion -main .g zs3.ch^iz :• .ndlviduals or as groups. It has 
been suggested previoulLy -hat :^rr r. — . ^-v::lve decision-making: oiay be one — v 
to generate needed fac:^, y conser^^ru? r- v —opt faculty grou"-:s. (Bidwell, Ir'^:) 
This may increase the of rr. : z:zz-::2-±^ in the school. 

In the case where pzlncipais ma. -^.l.^ c:mtrol over the us:e of funds, 
and provide differential iistr:b z±c:: : aoney, directing the use of these 
funds can influence the .movatzl l c -riz?^ ■ programs, or the expansion and enhazir-azi< 
of existing programs, tbiis acr:..:."ig ii.. i^z^y on the technological structure of 
the school and possibly increa^.ir^ the — ,sibility and prestige of the school. 
This is one way a sub-uniiit may 'uK:rxer . self from central administrators. 
(Thompson, 1967) 

By increasing th£ -r^rglng^ product: xvity of particular classrooms through 
the differential allaci^;i:-on c: '-oney, principals may be improving the educ-xional 
effectiveness of thei- . :r -^hocls • But this type of allocation decision may b Ing 
on conflict from teac:::^! '/or psxents who see this approach as inequitable. 3n 
this situation we see Se^^ly the potentially conflicting demands of various 
features of the politrjaiir-.- th^ economy. 

Facilities and Equipment: . 

Facilities and equipj:^t are two important resources which, may be 
allocated by the princloaL. Facilities include rooms, hallways, storage area:^. 
and outdoor spaces. Equlpme-t refers to non-human materials or tools used 
in the technical process but which are not controlled by individual teachers. 
Teaching machines, portable blackboards, taperecorders, and libraries are 
types of equipment which^a principal may control and allocate. 

ERIC 
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r^it allocation rules for these resources r^'/ vary. The rules :iiay be 
"first--cv ae-first-serve", approval by the grad^ -hairperson, demcnsrrated need, 
or wit: t±:3 permission of a specii-.ast. Diffir-nr.: rules may engnnd^r different 
relatic..^ r.ips among teachers, wizr ~he principr.:^ and with centr. l office; 
for exczz- le, if these facilities equipment .:ullocated to s^ibject areas or 
to acti— xies which are of ;^*^^/,:.:.^:I.:cDncern to rris -.^v^-erintendent , the school 
may increase its prestige :r:;*u r-wer in relaticr_ zc —her schools. Also, by 
granting certain grade le^^ :r:e_ right to conrrc i a stock of equipment, such 
as movie projectors or tazzz^^::: 'ders, these group, may increase their support 
of the principal. The al,. cat: of prized equipn^z may be seen both as 
a political and an econor _c e* : in schools. 

Gerarally, principc^^-T mair'ain control ove: a use of facilities. 
The dir ibution of clas^u "^om assignments may bf or the purpose of rewarding 
or sanctioning certain -hers providing bett-ar space for a particular 
type of class, or for a£5::-.aging a particular cozrtrunity faction. Allocation 
decisions may impact upcr: instructional effectiveness, internal power distri- 
bution, or external political demands thus influencing the balance of power and 
the rate of productivity in the district as a whole. 

The decisions made by principals to allocate facilities and equipment 
can influence either the political or the economic systems of the district; 
they may also influence both systems at once. 

The Principal's Time. 

One resource that is discussed infrequently is the principal's time. 
With the salary level of today's principal, it is conceivable that more 
money is spent in some schools on this salary than on instructional materials. 
This is an expensive and potentially valuable resource. The way a principal 
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uses his time may strongly influence both the education of students and the 
politics of the district. In this section we will look at some of the 
major tasks which take up a principal's time and suggest how the allocatnon of 
this resource may influence the political economy of the district. 

The time a principal uses on various tasks may vary in amount and ciz ^ribu- 
tion. (Peterson, 1973) A principal may work directly with students, teacn-^ .s, 
parents, central office administrators, or work on district matters such 
curriculum policy or transportation. 

Principals may spend time working with students in a variety of ways: as 
disciplinarian, as substitute teacher, as counselor. A principal who pends 
time working with students directly may, depending on the activity, be 
increasing his status among teachers or among parents, or simply keeping the 
school running smoothly by buffering teachers from unruly pupils. 

When a principal works with teachers, both the amount of time spent and 
the purpose of the interaction are important in predicting the influence of 
this resource allocation. A principal who helps improve an ineffective teacher 
or supports good teachers may increase the learning of students in the school 
thus having an impact on the productivity of the district. A principal who 
improves a particularly poor teacher or group of te£»':hers may significantly 
increase his politicr^l support from the coramuiiity and his visibility in the 
system, thus affecting political structures in the district. 

By allocating time to work with parents, the principal may influence 
th? district's political economy system in a number of ways. Let us assume 
that this allocation of time helps improve the community's knowledge of, 
interest in, and support of the school. This in turn could decrease school- 
community conflict, enhance the career chances of the principal, and bring in 
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parent volunteers to aid teachers. • changes, if they are significant, 

could produce a shift in the power — principal at the district level and 
at the same time improve instructicc ~r:3zigh increased teacher motivation and 
adult volunteer help^ The allocatlzm. of time to this contingency may produce 
strong changes in both the polity ptth tae economy. 

The minimum amount of time dented to district meetings and paperwork may 
be dictated by central office requirements. By allocating more time to district 
matters a principal may increase b±s visibility with those who make promotion 
and sponsorship decisions and may increase his power in relation to other principals, 
thus changing the political balance at the managerial level. This allocation, 
though, may decrease the amount of time devoted to working with the technical 
core. 

Finally, principals may allocate their time to matters of a technical 
nature, such as learning about new curriculum developments, designing programs 
for the gifted, or wotking with teachers on individualizing instruction, to name 
but a few such (Activities. Allocating time in this manner may influence the 
balance of expert power in tht: school, particularly if the principal replaces 
a senior teacher as the '"expert" in some arena. This allocation of time may also 
influence the task and technology of the schools, for the principal may change 
modes of instruction, the teaming of teachers, or the use of certain instructional 
materials or equipment. 

The time of principals is a resource which may affect a number of different 
features of the political economy of the district. As these illustrative examples 
show, resource allocations may have an impact on both the political and the 
economic systems of school districts. 

ERIC 
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Dlstrlct Constraints on the Resource Allocation Decisions of Principals, 

As we have seen, the ways principals allocate the resources at their 
disposal may influence the structure and processes of the political economy 
system of the entire district. Conversely, the political economy of the school 
district may provide differential constraints on the allocation of resources 
by principals. Bidwell and Friedkin(1980) have earlier discussed some of the 
predictors of distributive outcomes in school districts. In addition, the 
district may limit the type or amount of the resource, set rules for allocation, 
provide rewards or sanctions for allocating in certain ways, or set up structures 
for monitoring allocation decisions, to name a few such constraining features. 

Both the political system and the economic system of the school district 
constrain resource allocation decisions by principals. In this section we 
will look at illustrative examples of district constraints on these allocation 
decisions. We will begin with constraints caused by the political system and then 
move later to constraints from the economic system. 
The Internal Political System. 

1. Constraints caused by the distribution of power. 

Power in an organization can affect, in important ways, the allocation 
of resources to and within subunits. In particular, we will look at how the 
amount of power in the district, its location, and its source may constrain 
resource allocation decisions by principals. 

The amount of power in an organization refers to the amount of energy or 
resources either individuals or groups mobilize to influence others. (Zald, 1970) 
The amount of power in a district may influence the allocation of resources by 
providing principals either with . (a) coalitions who support their allocation 
decisions, or (b)coalitions who contest the way the principal allocates resources. 
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On the one hand, in a district with low power and centralized decision-making, 
the principal may have no way to oppose restrictions on resource distribution. 
On -Che other hand in districts with a high level of influence attempts, there 
may be a political climate in which principals can use influence to press for 
their right to allocate resources. 

The location of power in a school district may also constrain the resource 
allocation decisions of principals. Power may be located with different groups, 
different individuals, or different schools. The major power centers may be 
parents and the community, the board of education, central office and the 
superintendent, the principals, or the to.achers. Power may be distributed evenly 
or unevenly among these people. The more that power is located outside the 
principalship, the more chance there is for resource allocations at the school 
level to be constrained. If power is centralized, allocation of resources may 
be restricted by the structure of the budget and or.her district policies. 

The source or base of power may also affect resource allocation decisions. 
French and Raven(19iP?) delineate five bases of social power: legitimate, expert, 
referent, reward, and coercive. If there is a predominant type of power used 
in the district, this may affect how principals attempt to gain control over 
resource allocations. Forinstance, if the district is highly bureaucratized 
and legitimate or position power is most frequently used, there may be little 
a principal can do to object to the resources he receives except by going to 
a higher authority, which is difficult. In a district where expert power is 
most common, a principal may gain resources by using arguments of expertise. 
The type of power invoked by central office or the district in the allocation of 
resources and the making of decisions may differentially constrain the 
allocation of resources by principals. 
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2. Constraints caused by the nature of demand aggregation. 

The development of aggregated demands and the existence of conflict 
handling mechanisms may indirectly influence the ways principals allocate 
resources. The degree to which demands are intensified through coalition 
formation may affo.ct the willingness of principals to allocate resources in :7ays 
which may produce conflict with powerful groups. In contrast, the existence 
o^ conflict handling mechanisms may aid principals in allocating resources in 
more risky ways, for they know that there is a fonaal mechanism to deal with 
groups who object to the decision. In organizations with assertive clientele, 
managers may avoid allocating resources which may produce complaints from political 
coalitions of clientele. For example, using funds to teach sex education 
in one type of community may spell disaster, while not teaching sex education 
could produce problems in a different sort of community, depending on the 
aggregation of clientele interests around this issue. 

3. Constraints cause^Aby the major value constellations. 

Values are generalized principles of behavior which provide standards 
by which goals and acts may be judged. Values may be transformed into norms, 
which are expectations of behavior in a given situation. The values and norms 
held by those in power may influence decisions principals make about allocating 



Conflicting value constellations may and often do exist in school districts. 
Teachers may hold the values of "professional autonomy" while principals hold 
the value of "accountability". When values are in conflict, resource allocation 
may be problematic for the principal. In addition, central office values may 
limit the amount or range of resources a principal may have to allocate in the 



resources . 
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school. Values, thus, may affect how principals distribute resources. 

The Internal Economic System. 

The economy of an organization consists of the central components for 
producing goods and services. Four core features of the economy, allocation 
rules, the accounting and inf orriiation system, the incentive system, and the 
nature of task and technology related unit differentiation, may constrain in 
major ways the allocation of resources at the school level. Let us look 
at some of the ways the features of the internal economy may constrain the 
resource allocation practices of principals. 

1. Constraints caused by the accounting and information system. 
The accounting and information system of school districts is used to 
gather a "reading of the current state" of the district. This information may 
be used to allocate incentives to effective or loyal principals or to monitor 
the work and outputs of the district so that curricular or personnel changes 
can be made to improve outcomes. 

The accounting and information system can act in other ways as a constraint 
on the allocation of resources. The focus of the upper level accounting 
system, either money or output accounting, signals to principals the tasks and 
activities which are important to those in power. If central office admin- 
istrators gather information about reading scores, principals can reasonably 
interpret this to mean that reading is Important and thus they should allocate 
more resources to this area. Similarly, if superintendents are particularly 
quick in responding to parent complaints about a school, this tells principals 
that these are central contingencies to which they must attend. Thus, the 
accounting and information system in school districts may be seen as an important 
signalling mechanism, spotlighting those organizational activities which are 
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Important to the dominant coalition. Principals may decide to allocate 
resources in those areas on which accounting and information systems focus. 

2. Constraints caused by the incentive system. 

As with the accounting and information system, the incentive system 
may act as a form of signalling mechanism. Rewards and sanctions signal the 
activities, tasks, and outputs which are important to organizational power 
centers. Given information about valued activities, individual principals may 
make allocation decisions to increase the rewards they receive. These may 
be career mobility, salary increases, or better school assignments. Incentives 
thus, may channel allocation decisions. 

3. Constraints caused by the succession system. 

The succession system of school districts may constrain the resource 
allocation decisions of principals, if the principal is interested in making 
career changes and if resource allocation decisions are tied to career mobility. 
In this case, a principal may make allocation decisions to increase his status 
in the district • If the principal is not interested in moving, allocation 
decisions will be made on other bases. 

4. Constraints caused by task and technology related unit differentiation. 
Research and theory has shown that task and technological contingencies 

are important in explaining the structure and dynamics of organizations. (Thompson, 
1967) The tasks of specific positions and the technology of the educational 
organization may produce constraints on the allocation practices of principals. 

The nature of the technology and structure may affect the distribution of 
resources in schools. Schools are relatively autonomous units containing the same 
constituent elements: students, teachers, classrooms, and a principal. Each 
school needs some of the same basic resources: eg. books, instructional materials, 

D 
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chalk, manilla paper, and blackboard erasers. District administrators may 

distribute resources on the basis of student enrolment, number of classrooms, 

or number of teachers, rather than on the basis of different technical requirements. 

But if the principal is able to demonstrate that his school has special 

technical needs or activities, the school may be granted more resources or 

broader discretionary power in allocating the resources. 

In areas of work where tasks are routinized, distribution of resources may 
follow prescribed rules and procedures. All pupils may receive one reading 
book, one workbook, and one math book. In this case there may be little 
question about how much or what type of resource is needed. These decisions 
may be controlled closely by upper level administrators. 

In areas where tasks are not routine, such as curricular programs for 
the gifted, allocation of resources may be constrained by the norms of the 
district, community pressures, or demands from specialist teacher coalitions. 
In the absence of political factions, the allocation of resources to non-routine 
tasks may be less constrained. 

The particular structure of school districts may be important to resource 
allocation decisions. The geographic dispersion of schools may allow principals 
more leeway in the decisions they make allocating resources. Schools are 
usually physically separated from upper level administrative purview, thus 
making supervision and monitoring of activities and decisions difficult. Thus, a 
district covering a wide geographic area may offer fewer constraints than one 
covering a smaller area. 

Specialization of central office administrators may affect resource allocations. 
In cases where there are central office specialists in subject areas, principals 
may be constrained by the decisions of these specialists. With no central 
office specialists, principals may have more leeway in allocating resources to 
instructional approaches they personally support. 



In brief, the nature of educational technology, the specialization of 
teachers and administrators, andthe geographic dispersion of schools may all 
differentially constrain resource allocation decisions by principals • 

5> Constraints caused by allocation rules » 

All organizations have both formal and informal rules guiding the allocation 
of resources. Formal rules are found in the detailed, written commitments 
to certain distributional patterns. One thinks of financial budgets in industry 
which specify how funds are to be divided among production, advertising, research, 
and purchasing departments. Informal rules may be found in the unwritten 

norms and rules-of-thumb used by managers and executives to make allocation 
decisions. 

For principals, four types of resources may be constrained by allocation 
rules. These resources include personnel, money, facilities and equipment, 
and the principal's time. Allocation rules are the most powerful and direct 
constraint on the decisions principals make about resource allocation. 
Constraints on each type of resource will be discussed in detail, for this is 
the most constraining of all the aspects of the school district political economy. 

Personnel . As mentioned previously, personnel in school districts comprise the 
largest district expense as well as the central productive component. Rules 
which specify the recruitment, hiring, transfer, and use of personnel set 
limits on the ways principals may differentially allocate this resource. 

If principals are restricted in the type of recruiting they may do, 
for instance not being allowed to ^'headhunt" in neighboring districts, the 
stock of this resource may be constrained by the effectiveness of central 
office procedures for recruiting qualified teachers. Likewise, a* small number 
of applicants will restrict the range of choices available to principals. 
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Hiring and salary practices may also limir the quantity and quality of 
this resource. Poor search and recruitment procedures combined with low 
salaries will attract few qualified teachers. 

Declining enrolments and school closings in an increasing number of 
suburban districts have made internal transfer policies more and more important 
to the allocation decisions of principals. Rules for transferring tenured 
teachers among district schools directly constrains the allocation of personnel. 
In districts with random assignment, especially large urban districts, principals 
may have little say over the personnel they receive* In other districts, 
one might find teacher distribution decided by informal bargaining or the 
"wooing" of the better teachers by socially skilled principals. Thus, the 
nature of transfer policies may have a strong influence on the allocation of 
teachers within districts. 

Other central office policies may also constrain the use of personnel. Both 
administrative rules and teacher contracts may define the extent to which 
principals can choose how to use the teachers they have. In some districts 
where rules aiid role definitions are flexible, classroom teachers may take on 
different sized groups of pupils outside of regular classrooms or take on 
teacher support responsibilities. In some districts redeployment of teachers 
may be relatively :- easy due to the lack of written poJ-icy, while in otier 
districts teacher responsibilities are t±^htly prescribed and carefully monitored. 

Finally, rules and nonris of the district may set limits on the use and 
the number of parent volunteers a principal may use. Volunteers in schools may 
significantly change the student-adult ratio and be of assistance to teachers. 
If district policy, norms, or history prohibit the use of parents and other 
community members who offer their services, principals may be limited in the 
stock of this resource which is at their disposal. 
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Money , In many organizations money is one of the central resources that a 
manager can allocate. In schools and school districts money for supplies is 
a small proportion of the total budget. Nonetheless, the allocation of money 
is important and directly constrained by allocation rules. 

First, the amount of money available to principals for supplies and materials 
is limited to the amount granted by central office and the board of education. 
Second, the. structure of the budget and informal district norms further constrain 
the allocation of money to various areas. The budget may take on many forms. 
It may be divided into categories within which the principal can spend a given 
amount. It may be a lump sum. It may also be indeterminate, based on what the 
principal can prove is needed for the school. The restrictiveness of categories 
and the rules for inter-catpgory "borrowing" limits the flexibility a principal 
has in allocating money for different materials, for different age groups, or 
for different subject areas. The rigidity of the categories limits the 
budgetary discretion range of the principal. This discretionary range may be 
broad or narrow; f orinstance, . a principal may be given a lump sum to spend on 
fifth grade materials or this sum may be divided into specific amounts for 
each subject area. Finally, unwritten norms may define, like the actual budget, 
how funds should be allocated. Thus, both budget and norms differentially 
constrain resource allocation decisions. 

Facilities and Equipment. The type and use of facilities and equipment may be 
constrained by district allocation -rules . The facilities available to principals 
are directly constrained by earlier decisions on school architecture, number 
of classrooms, and playground design. Some changes may be possible, such as 
increasing the size of the library, adding dividers in an open space school, 
or breaking through a wall to make an assembly room, but these are not commonly 
done. 
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More important ".than the type cf facilities available, since they are 
difficult to change, is the discretion a principal has in the use of the 
facilities. Forinstance, can the principal use the hallways for student 
activities; can a portion of the library be used as a science lab; can the 
principal decide what teachers can use which rooms? District policy may 
dictate how facilities may be allocated to different usages. 

The allocation of equipment, once it is in the school may not be constrained 
by central office allocation rules. Equipment in schools is often allocated 
according to the wishes of the principal and faculty, unless perhaps the 
equipment falls in the bailiwick of an assertive central office specialist. 

The Principalis Time> As we have said, the principal's time is one of the 
most costly resources at the principal's disposal. The demands made on the 
principal's time by central office will therefore affect the allocation of 
this resource. 

The amount of time available to a principal is a function of several 
factors relating to central office policy and district norms. First, how 
many district meetings the principal is required to attend influences the stock 
of this resource. Second, special administrative duties may decrease the 
amount of time which can be used in the school. Third, extracurricular activities 
may require the principal's attendance. Fourth, the amount of required paper 
work can seriously cut into the stock of hours available to work on school 
level problems. All these factors constrain the stock of administrative time 
which a principal has available to allocate to school level tasks. 

Norms and expectations, informal rules about how a principal ought to 
use his time, that is , how he ought to allocate it to different tasks 
may also act as constraints. How much time principals should spend "inservicing" 
teachers^ ' - . how much time 
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fostering good community 'alations, how much time spent planning curriculum 
or budgets, may exist as lorms of behavior. These norms may constrain the 
allocation of the principal's time. 

As we can see the nature and features of the political and economic systems 
of school districts in many ways constrain the allocation decisions of principals. 
Obviously, describing all of these influences is difficult. Nonetheless, 
these observations may help guide our attentions to salient features of the political 
and economic systems of school districts which constrain the distribution and 
use of resources* 

This approach to analysis and study of school districts has many 
implications for practii:^ Tirst, by understanding the political economy 
framework administrators may gain a broader insight into the complex interaction 
of various features of the school district. Second, by using this framework 
to guide resource allocation decisions, schoolmen can better determine the 
intended consequences of their decisions. Finally, knowledge of this framework 
could help administrators implement innovation or change better by knowing about 
various political and economic contingencies. 

Research Is needed to examine the relationships between the political 
economy of school districts and the resource allocation decisions of principals. 
This research should be careful, systematic, and theoretically guided; searching 
for those areas of the framework which will help the most in understanding the 
processes and structures of these organizations. For this purpose, concrete 
data gathered in direct observations of administrators would be useful. The use 
of informants to gather data on the ways the political economy of a district 
interacts with resource allocation decisions would also be helpful. In addition, 
comparative case studies and single district histories could illuminate the 
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ways different districts approach the problems of resource allocation. 

The political economy framework is a complex and new approach to the 
analysis of educational organizations. Nonetheless, it provides as with one 
of the better ways of viewing resource allocation decisions by principals. 
The complexities of school districts need an equally complex analytic tool. 
The political economy framework may be that tool. 
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